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of the tremendous pressure brought to bear in favor of the appoint- 
ment of Phil Thompson, of Kentucky. He met this test satisfac- 
torily. So long as he continues in thus well doing, he will have the 
support of all citizens who desire good government, to whatever party 
they may belong. 


UNFORTUNATELY for Secretary Manning, the first appointment, 


under the new administration, which brings down upon itself the | 
condemnation of being a violation of the spirit of civil service reform, | 


was one for which he is responsible. We regard this as particularly 


unfortunate, as Mr. Manning has been regarded with distrust by | 


reformers to a greater degree than any other member of the Cabinet. 


His selection of Mr. Higgins, of Maryland, to be appointment clerk in | 


the Treasury Department, is generally admitted by both Independ- 


ents and Democrats to be a bad one, and one which is entirely char- | 
acteristic of the spoils’ idea. The appointment is reported to have | 


been made at the request of Senator Gorman, of Maryland. Higgins 
is a political worker and, as the Maryland Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation states in resolutions which we publish in another column, 
a man of bad character. It is understood that the President was 
not consulted in the matter, and that he is not pleased with the 
appointment. The remedy, however, isin his hands. The first ap- 
pointment to the Treasury Department —that of Mr. Fairchild, of 
New York, to be Assistant Secretary —is considered an excellent 
choice, the credit of which is thought to belong to the President. 


CerRTAIN retrenchments which are taking place at Washington, | 
by reduction of employés, the sale of horses, carriages, the restoration | 


of government vessels, lately used for pleasure, to the regular service, 
etc., are a good example, and particularly valuable as an indication 
of the purpose of the President and his advisers to adopt business 
principles. In the matter of reductions in the number of persons 


employed, it is, of course, necessary to watch and see whether the old | 


game is being practised of retrenching the old set out, in order to 


make “ necessary additions ” and get the new set in later. We believe | 


the reductions to be honest. 


Tue two important appointments by the President next following 
his choice of the Cabinet are believed to be good ones. General 


Black appointed Commissioner of Pensions, and Mr. Miller appointed | 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, are both highly spoken of as men 
of ability and good character; and it is believed that neither of them 
sought the position for which he was selected. Naturally, they are 
both Democrats; but, as far as we can learn, they were not pressed 
upon the President by Hendricks and the other office brokers. 


EXTRACTS FROM TILE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS. 

In the exercise of their power and right of self-government, they 
have committed to one of their fellow-citizens a supreme and 
sacred trust; and he here consecrates himself to their service. 
This impressive ceremony adds little to the solemn sense of re- 
sponsibility with which I contemplate the duty I owe to all 
the people of the land. Nothing can relieve me from anxiety lest 
by any act of mine their interests may suffer, and nothing is needed 
to strengthen my resolution to engage every faculty and effort in 
the promotion of their welfare... . 


But the best results in the operation of a government, wherein 





| The Constitution, which prescribes his oath, my countrymen, is 

yours. The government you have chosen him to administer for a 
time is yours. The suffrage which executes the will of freemen is 
| yours. The laws and the entire scheme of our civil rule, from the 
town meeting to the State Capitol and the National Capitol, are 
| yours. Your every voter, as surely as your chief magistrate,— under 
| the same high sanction, though in a different sphere,— exercises a 
| public trust. Nor is this all. Every citizen owes to the country a 
vigilant watch and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a fair 
and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and usefulness. .. . 

The people demand reform in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and the application of business to public affairs. As a means 
to this end, civil service reform should be in good faith enforced. 
Our citizens have the right to protection from the incompetency of 
public employés, who hold their places solely as the reward of parti- 
san service, and from the corrupting influence of those who promise 
and the vicious methods of those who expect such rewards ; and those 
who worthily seek public employment have the right to insist that 
merit and competency shall be recognized instead of party subservi- 
eucy or the surrender of honest political belief. 


VIEWS OF THE CABINET. 
Tne following views regarding civil service reform have been 
elicited from members of the Cabinet by newspaper interviews :— 
SECRETARY BAYARD. 
“JT am on record on the subject of civil service reform, and I don’t 
propose to abandon the views I expressed during the campaign now. 


I am heartily in favor of civil service reform, as are all the members 
of the administration, so far as I know.” 


SECRETARY GARLAND. 

“Tam committed to civil service reform as a member of Presi- 
dent Cleveland's Cabinet. The President’s letter of acceptance and 
inaugural address define the position of himself and Cabinet. I am 
on record upon the subject by my vote for the bill.” 

SECRETARY MANNING. 
| “Civil service reform? Oh, yes, Iam in favor of it: all the ad- 
| ministration is; but you cannot interview an officer, you know. I am 
|an old newspaper man myself; and I’ll do anything I can for you, 
| only don’t put me in print.” 
| SECRETARY ENDICOTT. 

“Tn accepting the nomination for Governor of Massachusetts last 
fall, I placed myself on record as a civil service reformer, and also as 
in favor of the honest silver dollar. I asserted that, when the Demo- 
crats came into power, their policy should be to insist on a faithful 
discharge of public duties, and the retention of all faithful employés 
in office, no matter what their politics might be, so long as the latter 
had not beeu made pre-eminent over their duties. My record is made, 
and of course [ shall stand by it.” 

SECRETARY WHITNEY. 

| All of the administration is committed through the President to 
| the civil service law, and will doubtless consistently adhere to it. It 
| is one of the easiest laws to evade, however; and much will depend 
;upon the construction placed upon some of its provisions after a 
cabinet consultation, which, as you know, we have not had. I have 
| no doubt, however, that it will be a natural and unstrained interpre- 
tation of it that will be adopted, and that its spirit as well as letter 
| will be faithfully carried out.” 


| 


ARGUMENT AGAINST AMENDMENTS OF NEW 
YORK LAW. 
BY GEORGE WALTON GREEN. 


We make the following extracts from an argument by George 





every citizen has a share, largely depend upon a proper limitation Walton Green before the Assembly Judiciary Committee, Albany, 

of purely partisan zeal and effort and a correct appreciation of the N.Y., Feb. i2, 1835, in opposition to Assembly Bills 67 and 68, which 

time when the heat of the partisan should.be merged in the patriot- | ¢xempt from the operation of the Act honorably discharged soldiers 

ism of the citizen. and sailors of the late war, and also old volunteer exempt firemen ; 
To-day, the executive branch of the government is transferred to | #lso to any bills which propose to except from the operation of the 

new keeping; but this is still the government of all the people, and Act the police and fire departments of any city : — 

it should be none the less an object of affectionate solicitude.... As I understand it, these bills have been introduced at the 
But he who takes the oath to-day to preserve, protect, and defend Tequest of certain members of the New York Board of Aldermen. 


the Constitution of the United States only assumes the solemn obliga- At all events, a majority of that board recently passed a series of res- 


. = SengaEee ‘ | Olutions in which they declare that the operation of the civil service 
tion which every patriotic citizen, on the farm, in the workshop, in |reform rules in the city of New York is detrimental to the public 


the busy marts of trade, and everywhere, should share with him. | Service in the police and fire departments. I would like to call the 
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attention of the committee to this fact: that that series of resolutions 
was referred to the law committee of the aldermen, and reported upon 
adversely, because they contained simply an expression of opinion 
without being backed by the slightest evidence in support of that 
opinion, and for the reason that no head of any department had 
asked for a change in the civil service law. Now, gentlemen, it is 
notorious that none of the aldermen who supported those resolutions 
was possessed then or is possessed now of any facts tending to show 
that the Civil Service Act of 1883 and the amendments thereto have 
as yet failed of their purpose. 

The question is a simple one, and involves the consideration of 
one or two points only. ‘The first is, Is the scheme of these exami- 
nations practical in its nature? Second, Are they practical in their 
application, and has their application been attended by the success 
which the promoters of the merit system claimed would follow its 
adoption, and by which alone the system must be judged ? 


After describing the process by which the qualifications of appli- 
cants as to character and relative capacity and fitness are determined 
under the civil service law, and correcting the objection that gradu- 
ates only of the higher institutions of learning could successfully 
pass the examinations by a recital of the results of the Brooklyn 
civil service work, of which we have given a full account, Mr. Green 
went on to say about physical examinations : — 


Now, in regard to the physical examination, about which there 
has been so much talk. Mr. William Blaikie, formerly a distin- 
guished amateur oarsman, and to-day a well-known New York lawyer 
and writer upon athletics, declares that he recently asked the best 
known captain of police in the city of New York if he thought it 
were possible for one-half of the twenty-five hundred men on the 
police force to go a mile at a pace which it would be possible to fairly 
call a run. After slight deliberation, the captain said he did not 
think they could. ‘The best and most successful athlete on the police 
force, when asked the same question, answered, “I would bet my 
neck against a purse that not one-third of them could do it.” 

I have not myself such a low opinion of the physical condition of 
the average policeman as this police captain seems to entertain. But 
this much is certainly to be said: that, whatever good qualities our 
policemen possess and whatever successes the force have scored, have 
been rather in spite of than because of the old system of appointment 
hy favoritism. If this seems a rather sweeping statement, we have 
only to go back less than a year to verify it by the declarations of the 
late Seth C. Hawley, for many years clerk of the Police Commission, 
and whose words are entitled to the authority which is given to inti- 
mate knowledge. On his examination before the special committee 
of your body a year ago, there were introduced by your counsel quan- 
tities of papers of applicants who had been admitted to the police 
force, having first been rejected by the surgeons for physical disabili- 
ties of an incurable nature, and after a short time admitted on spe- 
cial examination “by request.” There were only two theories by 
which this state of affairs could be explained: the doctors who made 
the first examination must have been curiously and unanimously 
mistaken, or else the applicant must have been cured of apparently 
incurable diseases by some miraculous agency within the space of 
a week or ten days! ‘That testimony tor example brought out 
the following facts: One man was rejected on Oct. 5, 1885, for 
no less serious and apparently incurable a disease than mitral 
insufficiency. He was re-examined “by request” on November 17, 
and passed triumphantly. Another man was rejected on account of 
flat feet and obesity October 27, was re-examined again “ by request” 
November 1, and passed without difficulty. The case called forth the 
following question: “ Mr. Hawley, do you think that flat feet can be 
cured?” And the answer was, “ Well, [should say not; but the sec- 
ond committee may have failed to notice the flat feet!” Now, anybody 
who knows anything about a physical examination knows that a man 
who has what the doctors call “flat feet” is not fit to be a policeman, 
because he cannot stand long and is unable to walk any distance. 
Another candidate, who was appointed Feb. 26, 1581, was rejected 
in the preceding January on account of his being under weight, 
having a bad figure, and being troubled with varicose veins. On the 
re-examination, of course “upon request,” he was found to have 
gained, according to the report of the committee, ten pounds in 
weight and a good figure, and had got rid of his varicose veins — and 
all within the space of one month! If the doctors who conducted 
those examinations are as successful with their patients as with their 
candidates, their practice must be lucrative indeed! Mr. Hawley 
was asked if he did uot think it was strange that a man should be 
sent back by the police commissioners for re-examination without 
first finding out why he was rejected the first time. His reply was: 
“T don’t think it is strange at all. It depends entirely upon who 
recommends him. If it is an ordinary man, he will be rejected ; but, 
if it is an alderman, and he wants the man re-examined, the com- 
missioners will push it. And how can they do anything else!” A full 
hour was consumed by Mr. Miller, the counsel for the committee, in 


reading the records from the books, by which it appeared that heart 
disease, varicose veins, defective vision, and nearly every evil to 
which flesh is heir, had been speedily and radically cured by those 
who wished to have a man qualify. 

Now, let us see how the applicants are treated under the new sys- 
tem. In the first place, every man is subjected to a searching and 
rigorous medical examination. By a simple and ingenious contri- 
vance, the action of his lungs, heart, back, chest, legs, and arms, is 
carefully tested, and the relative strength of those parts taken, 
There is a perfectly practical and scientific system of tests, by which 
the general physical condition of any man can be ascertained with 
astonishing accuracy. All the life insurance companies, for reasons 
which are obvious, insist upon such an examination. And it is sub- 
mitted that the men who are to be intrusted with the protection of 
the lives and property of our citizens should qualify by, at least, as 
severe a test as is demanded of those upon whose physical condition 
depends only the question of a few dollars more or less by way of 
annual premium. After this medical examination, the men are 
taken to a gymnasium and made to run a quarter of a mile to try 
their pace at a spurt, and afterwards are given a mile to test their 
staying powers. ‘They are then examined as to their knowledge of 
the use of fire-arms; and the flexibility of their wrist is tried, to find 
whether they are likely to be good at club play. Finally, to test 
whether the applicant has sufficient downright pluck, a simple but’ 
very practical plan has been adopted of putting on the gloves, and 
letting the men face each other in pairs for a short round. For one 
who has had any experience in matters of this sort, it does not take 
an exchange of more than two or three blows, and those not neces- 
sarily at all severe, to judge whether tle man has or has not the nec- 
essary physical courage to qualify him to perform his duties. 

Now, what is the object of these proposed amendments? They 
simply mean an organized effort to place once more at the disposal of 
political favoritism the positions in the civil service which it has 
been the object of the reform movement and of you gentlemen who 
led that movement of this legislature last year and the year before to 
take out of politics. When we consider that the number of offices iu 
the State, including those in cities, covered by civil service rules 
amounts to less than thirteen thousand, while the total number of 
honorably discharged soldiers and sailors, to say nothing of the old 
volunteer exempt firemen, is more than tenfold that amount, we see 
at once that these amendments, under the transparent guise of a 
patriotic discrimination in favor of war-worn veterans, are nothing 
but an attempt to put these offices once more at the disposal of the 
men who are trying to distribute “patronage” in the teeth of the 
civil service law and the popular demand among those of their 
henchmen who may happen to have served in the late war. Why, the 
ex-soldiers and ex-sailors themselves, when the matter is fairly laid 
before them, will be the first to oppose this change. A moment’s 
glance at the statute as it now stands will show that, if these pro- 
posed amendments are enacted, those old soldiers and sailors who are 
not backed by political influence will have no chance at all against 
him who is. It is a mischievous attempt to legislate against the 
great majority of veterans, nine out of every ten, in favor of the very 
few who have made politics a trade. For it will deprive the former 
of the positive advantages guaranteed them by the statute as it now 
stands, which declares that honorably discharged soldiers and sailors 
who served in the late war shall be preferred for appointment to 
positions in the civil service over other competitors of equal rank. 
What will the result be, if these amendments are adopted? The 
veterans who are not backed by political influence will have no 
chance to win any office under the Act: whereas, now, they are pre- 
ferred for appointment over other candidates of equal grade upon 
examination. 


Tue following call for a Democratic meeting in Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, in 1844, signed by three hundred citizens, among them many of 
the well-known Bostonians of that time, contains suggestions that 
the Democrats of to-day may well profit by : — 

The Democrats of Boston, whose motto is, “ Everything for the 
cause, nothing for the men,’ and who desire the triumph of their 
principles and not the spoils of office, and who would have the Pres- 
ident entirely free from any real or implied obligation to give office 
as areward for party services, and free to appoint those only to places 
of public trust who are “capable and honest,” and who would recom- 
mend General Lewis Cass, of Michigan, as a candidate for the Pres- 
idency,— are requested to meet at Faneuil Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 30, 1844, at seven o'clock. 


TAMMANY HALL has adopted resolutions in which the prominent 
members of their organization are commended to the President as wor- 
thy of recognition in selections for public service. The Irving Hall 
Committee go further in publicly declaring that “ in no single instance 


| should Republican officials be retained” by the new administration. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA BILL. 


Crvit service reform seems to be spreading rapidly among the 
States. When we consider that two years and a half ago the reform 
was sneered at by politicians of highest standing in both parties, that 
to be a reformer meant to be impractical, visionary, and a millennium 
“kind of young man” in the eyes of most citizens, and the reformers 
themselves were looking forward to fifteen years as a necessary period 
of agitation, it seems strange to find the reform embodied in a na- 
tional law, to see a new administration endeavoring to carry out the 
reform principles in departments not covered by the law, to find re- 
form laws passed and in active operation in New York and Massa 
chusetts, and to have bills carefully prepared and presented to the 
legislatures of Maryland, Illinois, California, and Wisconsin. In 
addition to this, we have now a draft of a bill for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania sent us. 

This proposed bill is a thorough-going one. It provides fora 
State commission to control the whole service, State, county, and city, 
The examinations are to be open and competitive as far as practica- 
ble, with a period of probation; and there is to be a method of regis- 
tration of laborers, “ with such regulations as will insure impartiality 
in their employment in the public service.” The bill is as strong and 
comprehensive as the Massachusetts bill; and we hope sincerely it will 
become law, and that our great keystone State, with its large cities, 
will be freed from “ Boss Rule.” 

Section Sixteen goes farther than any other Act or bill that we 
have seen, in that it provides for continuance in office during both 
good behavior and satisfactory discharge of official duties, and for re- 
moval for cause only to be stated in writing, and given to the removed 
officer, thus doing away with limited terms of those offices which are 
filled through the provisions of this bill. 

PROPOSED CIVIL SERVICE ACT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Commonwealth | 
of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and tt is hereby enacted by the 
authority of the same: — 


SecTion 1. After the expiration of six months from the termination of the | 
present session of the Legislature, no officers, clerks, or employés shall be ap- 
pointed under the government of this Commonwealth or under the municipal 
government of any city thereof or in any county oflice or occupation where the 
number of such officers, clerks, or employés amounts to twelve or more, and no 
person shall be admitted to or be promoted to any such office in any manner or 
by any means other than those prescribed by this Act: Provided, that officers | 
elected by the people and officers whose appointment is subject to contirmation | 
by the Senate, the clerks and other officers of the Senate and House of Represen- | 
tatives, the head or heads of any department of any city government, and any 
subordinate officer who, by virtue of his office, has personal custody of public 
moneys or public securities, for the safe keeping of which the head of an office is | 
under official bonds, teachers of the public schools, the private secretary of the 
Governor or the mayor of any city, shall not be affected as to their election or 
selection by the provisions of this Act. 

Srcr. 2. The Governor shall, with the advice and consent of the Senate, | 
appoint three persons, not more than two of whom shall be adherents of the 
same political party, as Civil Service Commissioners, and said three Commis- 
sioners shall constitute the Civil Service Commission of the Commonwealth. 
They shall hold no other otlicial place under the State of Pennsylvania. The 
Governor may remove any Commissioner; and any vacancy in the position of 
Commissioner shall be so filled by the Governor, by and with the advice of the 
Senate, as to conform to said conditions for the first selection of Commissioner. 
The three Commissioners shall each be paid a salary of dollars 
a year, and his travelling and other necessary expenses in the discharge of his 
official duty. ; 

Seer. 3. The said Commissioners shall prepare rules not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Act, and adapted to carry out the purposes thereof. All | 
rules so prepared shall be subject to the approval of the Governor; and they may, | 
with like approval, be from time to time altered or rescinded. The said Commis- | 
sioners shall, on or before the first Monday of January in every year, report to 
the Governor their doings during the preceding year, including any rules adopted 
under the provisions of this section, to be by him forwarded to the Legislature. 

Secr. 4. The rules mentioned in Section 3 shall, as nearly as the conditions 
of good administration will warrant, among other things, provide and declare as 
follows :— 

1. For open, competitive examinations for testing the fitness of applicants for 
public service. Such examinations shall be practical in their character, and shall 
relate to those matters which will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of 
the persons examined to discharge the duties of that service into which they seek 
to be appointed; and no questions in any such examination shall relate to politi- | 
cal or religious opinions or affiliations. 





2. That all offices, places, and employments, under the provisions of the Act, 
shall be filled by selections from among those graded highest as the result of such 
competitive examinations. 

3. That there shall be a period of probation before any final appointment or 
employment aforesaid. 

4. That promotions from the lower grades to the higher shall be on the basis 
of merit and competition. 

5. For giving preference in appointments to office and promotions in office 
(other qualifications being equal) to applicants who served in the army or navy of 
the United States in the late war and have been honorably discharged therefrom. 

6. For holding non-competitive examinations in all proper cases before the 
Commission, when competent persons do not compete, after notice has been 
given of the existence of the vacancy, under such rules as may be prescribed by 
the Commissioners as to the manner of giving notice. 

7. For establishing a registry of laborers, together with such regulations as 
will insure impartiality in their employment in the public service. 

And any necessary exceptions from said seven fundamental provisions of the 
rules shall be set forth in connection with such rules, and the reasons therefor 
shall be stated in the annual reports of the Commission. 

Secr.5. All rules established, as hereinbefore provided, and all alterations 
thereof shall forthwith be printed for distribution by said Commissioners; and 
a certified copy thereof shall be sent to the Mayor of each city in this Common- 
wealth, and the same shall be published in one or more newspapers in each city, 


} and in any such publication of rules shall be specified the date, not less than 


sixty days subsequent to the date of such publication, when such rules shall go 
into operation. 

Seer. 6. The said Commissioners may appoint a Chief Examiner, who shall, 
under their direction, superintend any examination under this Act, and shall 
perform such other duties as they may prescribe. Such Chief Examiner shall 
receive a salary of dollars a year, and shall be paid his 
necessary travelling expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duty. They 
may also employ a Secretary at a salary not exceeding 
dollars a year. They may designate persons in the official service of the Common- 
wealth or of any city, who shall, with the consent of the head of department or 
oflice in which any such person serves, act in any examination held under this 
Act. The said Commissioners may also incur such expense, not exceeding 

dollars a year, as may be proper for printing and stationery 
and other incidental matters. 

Sect. 7. The said Commissioners shall be provided, under the directions of 
the Commissioners of Public Buildings and Grounds, with an office, properly 
furnished, in the Capitol or other convenient building, suitable for the perfo:m- 
ance of the duties imposed by this Act. 


Secr. 8. The said Commissioners shall keep records of all their proceedings 


| and of all examinations made by them or under their authority; and all recom- 


mendations for applicants for office received by said Commissioners or either of 
them or by any officer having authority to make appointments to office or others 
coming within the scope of the rales established as aforesaid, shall be kept and 
preserved, and all such records and recommendations shall, subject to such 
reasonable regulations as may be made by the Commissioners, be open to public 
inspection. 


Sect. 9. Said Commissioners, hereinbefore named, shall qualify by filing 


| with the Secretary of the Commonwealth an oath to perform faithfully the duties 


of their appointment. Each Commissioner shall receive the compensation here- 
inbefore provided, together with his actual travelling expenses in the discharge 


of his duties as such Commissioner; and the sum of dollars, 


| or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any 


moneys in the State treasury not otherwise appropriated for the purposes stated 
in this Act. 

Srecr. 10, Notice shall be given in writing by the appointing power to said 
Commissioners of the existence of any vacancy in any office or employment under 
the provisions of this Act; and, within ten days after the receipt of said notice, 
the Commissioners shall certify in writing to the appointing power the names of 
the candidates, not exceeding three in number, for each vacancy reported to 
them by the appointing power as aforesaid, who shall have been graded highest 
at the examination held under the provisions of this Act, and the rules prepared 
by the Commissioners in obedience thereto, and it shall then be the duty of the 
appointing power to appoint on probation one of the said candidates whose name 
shall have been so certified; and the said appointment shall not be affected in any 
manner by the political or religious affiliations or opinions of any such candidate. 


Secr. 11. In order to entitle any person to be examined, such persons must 
state in writing the applicant’s 

(1) Full name, residence, and post-office address ; (2) Citizenship ; (3) Age ; 
(4) Place of birth; (5) Health and physical capacity for the public service ; (6) 

tight of preference by reason of military or naval service ; (7) Previous employ- 
ment in the public service ; (8) Business or employment and residence for the 
previous tive years ; (9) Education. Such other information shall be furnished as 
may reasonably be required touching the applicant’s fitness for the public service. 

Srcr. 12. No recommendation of any person who shall apply for office or 
place under the provisions of this Act, except as to the character or residence of 
the applicant, shall be received or considered by any person concerned in making 
any appointment under this Act. 

Seor. 13. Notice shall be given in writing by the appointing power to said 
Commission of the name of the person selected for appointment or employment 
from among those who have been examined, of the rejection of any such persons 
after probation, of transfers, resignations, and removals, and of the date thereof; 


| and a record of the same shall be kept by said Commission. 


Secr. 14. It shall be the duty of all persons in the service of the State, or any 
of the counties or cities or municipalities thereof, to aid and assist the Commis- 
sioners in carrying out the provisions of this Act. No person in the public 
service shall wilfully and corruptly, by himself or in co-operation with one or 
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more other persons, defeat, deceive, or obstruct any person in respect of his or | 
her right of examination; or wilfully, corruptly, or falsely mark, grade, estimate, 

or report upon the examination or proper standing of any person examined 

hereunder, or aid in so doing; or wilfully or corruptly make any false represen- 

tations concerning the same or concerning the person examined ; or wilfully or 

corruptly furnish to any person any special or secret information, for the purpose 

of either improving or injuring the prospects or chances of any person so exam- 

ined or to be examined, being appointed, employed, or promoted. 

Secr. 15. Whoever, after a rule has been duly established and published 
according to the provisions of this Act, makes an appointment to office or selects 
a person for employment contrary to the provisions of such rule, or wilfully 
refuses or neglects otherwise to comply with or to conform to the provisions of 
this Act or violates any of such provisions, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof liable to a penalty of not less than one hundred 
nor more than one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for a term not exceed- | 
ing six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sect. 16. Every person who shall be appointed to office under the provisions 
of this Act, and who shall enter upon the performance of the duties of his office, 
shall hold his office so long as he continues to behave himself well and shall satis- 
factorily discharge the duties of his office, and he shall be liable to be removed 
therefrom only for cause ; and, in case of any removal, the removing officer shall, | 
within ten days after the removal, give to the removed officer a statement in 
writing of the cause of such removal. 

Sect. 17. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this Act are hereby 
repealed. 


MASSACHUSETTS RULES 
GOVERNING 


FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OF 


LABORERS. 


RULES THE LABORERS LN BOSTON. 


Tue Civil Service Commissioners have promulgated the following | 
relative to the employment of laborers in departments of the city of | 
Boston : —- 


NOTICE TO APPLICANTS. 


On and after the thirtieth day of March, the employment of labor- 
ers in the following departments of the city of Boston will be subject | 
to the rules and regulations of the Civil Service Commissioners : 
namely, Paving Department, Water Department, Sewer Depart-| 
ment, Main Drainage Works, Health Department, Commons and | 
Squares Department, Lamp Department, Park Department, East | 
Boston Ferry, Mount Hope Cemetery, Cedar Grove Cemetery. | 

The term “laborers” will include the unskilled workmen in those | 
départments, and also sewer-bracers, curbstone-setters, cart meas- | 
urers, drillers, graders, ledgemen, masons, pavers, pipe-layers, ram- | 
mers, repairers, rockmen, stone-cutters, teamsters, stable-men, lamp- | 
lighters, firemen, and deck hands. 

Men not now in the service of the city who want work in the 
departments named, and who are able-bodied, sober, and industrious, 
may apply for registration on and after the sixteenth day ef March next 
at the Commissioners’ office in the basement of the building, No. 5 
Pemberton Square. | 

A clerk will be in attendance to receive statements and furnish | 
information from 9 o’clock A.M. until 1 o’clock P.M. The regis- 
tration will not be continued after a sufficient number of names have 
been entered to meet all probable demands on the part of the depart- 
ments for a period of six months or more. 

Every applicant must state under oath his name, residence, citi-| 
zenship, age, the number of persons depending upon him for support ; 
his services, if any, in the army or navy in time of war; his present | 
employment and past occupation. No application can be received | 
from a vender of intoxicating liquors, or a person in the habit of | 
using intoxicating liquors to excess, or one who has been convicted 
of any offence against the laws of the Commonwealth during the} 
preceding year. 

Every applicant must produce a certificate in writing from two | 


reputable citizens showing his capacity for labor, and his habits as | 
to industry and sobriety. Where it is practicable, the applicant | 
should get certificates from persons for whom or under whom he 
has recently worked. 

When the applicant has been registered as a suitable person for | 
city work, it will be of no use to him to bring any further references, 
or bring any influences to bear upon the Commissioners or the heads | 
of departments. When he is wanted by the head of the department | 
to whom his name has been certified, he will be notified at his place 
of residence. If he changes his residence after being registered, he 
should inform the registration clerk. 

Applicants who are registered must understand that they are not 
sure of obtaining city work; and, if unemployed, they should not 
stop trying to get work elsewhere. 

Those who are actually employed in the departments named on 
the 30th of March will not be affected by the rules so long as they | 
continue on the pay-rolls. When any man then employed is dropped 
from the pay-rolls or discharged, he must, before being employed 
again on the city work, get a certificate from the officer under whom 
he has worked, showing his capacity for labor and his habits as to 





industry and sobriety. He must then go to the registration office, 
and, if it appears that he is a man of good habits and able-bodied, 


| his name will be registered ; and, when new men are wanted, he will 


have the preference over those who have not had experience in the 
city work. 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
LABORERS IN CERTAIN 


IN RELATION TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


1. Men who seek employment as laborers in the several depart- 
ments of the city of Boston mentioned in Schedule C, appended to 
the Civil Service Rules, shall apply for registration at the Commis- 
sioners’ Office, in the basement of the building, No. 5 Pemberton 
Square. The hours of registration shall be from 9 A.M. to 1 P.M., 
beginning on the sixteenth day of March and continuing until a suf- 
ficient number of persons are registered to supply all probable de- 
mands from the departments for six months or more. 


2. Each applicant must produce a certificate, signed by two repu- 
table citizens of Boston, of his capacity for labor and his habits as to 
industry and sobriety ; provided, however, that in the case of a person 
honorably discharged from the service of the city after the thirtieth 
day of March, 1885, a certificate by the officer under whom he served, 
of his capacity and good conduct, may be accepted, in the absence of _ 
evidence to the contrary, as sufficient. 


3. The registration clerk shall require each applicant to state, 
under oath, his name, residence, citizenship, age, number of persons 
depending upon him for support, his services, if any, in the army or 
navy in time of war, his present employment and past occupation, 
and such other facts as the Commissioners may deem necessary to 
show his capacity for labor and his habits as to industry and sobriety. 


4. The clerk shall also append to each statement the name, resi- 
dence, and occupation of each person certifying to the character and 
qualifications of the applicant; and also a brief personal description 
of the applicant, and anything that may serve to show his capacity 
for the service sought. 


5. Before entering the name of an applicant on the register, such 


further inquiry may be made in regard to his character and capacity 
as the commissioners may deem practicable or expedient. 


6. When it shall appear, from the evidence presented, that an 
applicant is capable and of temperate and industrious habits, the 
clerk shall place his name on the register. 


7. In case an applicant, who has made a sworn statement, as 
hereinbefore provided, is found to be unfit or in any way disqualified 
to perform the service which he seeks, his name shall not be entered 
on the register, and the reason therefor shall be indorsed on the 
applicant’s statement. 


8. When the services of laborers are required in any department 
to which the rules apply, the head of the department, or other officer 
thereto duly authorized, shall make a requisition upon the commis- 


|sioners for the number of laborers wanted, specifying the kind of 


service for which they are wanted in all cases in which skill or 
experience is necessary. 


9. Upon the receipt of such requisition, the clerk, under the 


| direction of the commissioners, shall send to the officer making the 
requisition double the number of names called for, if the register 


contains so many, stating the following particulars in regard to each: 
namely, registration number, name, residence, citizenship, age, num- 
ber in family, service in army or navy in time of war, kind of labor 


| for which he alleges capacity, references, and such other information 


as the commissioners may direct. 
10. In filling requisitions for laborers, preference will be given, 


|other things being equal, to those on the register who have had 
| experience in city work, those who have served in the army or navy 
| in time of war, and those having families depending upon them for 


support. The method of selection, where there are a large number 
of applicants of the same grade, will be by lot, or in such other 
equitable way as the commissioners may from time to time determine. 


11. When the head of the department or other officer has selected 
and employed such of the persons named on said list as he may 
require, he shall forthwith return to the Commissioners’ Office a list 
of the persons so selected, stating the kind of work for which they 


| have been employed. 


12. When a laborer, in any of the departments coming within 
the rules, is discharged or dropped from the pay-rolls, a certificate of 
the fact shall be sent to the commissioners, on a form provided 
therefor, stating the name of the person, his registration number, the 
date of his employment, the kind of work on which he was employed, 
the date of his discharge, the cause, and whether his conduct and work 
have been satisfactory. 


13. If the person so discharged or dropped desires to have his 
name restored to the register, he can apply at the registration office ; 


and, if it appears that his conduct and work have been satisfactory 
and that he is a man of good habits and able-bodied, it will be done. 
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PENSION BUREAU POLITICS. 


Tue statistician of the Pension Bureau recently testified before 
an investigating committee that, when Commissioner Dudley took 
charge of the office in 1881, its running expenses were about 3500,000 
a year; that now they are $2,900,000; that the examiners’ division 
alone costs $1,000,000 a year, and that the number of cases decided 
during the last six months, with three hundred and ninety examiners 
at work, was seven per cent. less than the number for the same period 
last year, with only two hundred and forty examiners. ‘The expanse 
clerk testified that no work was done the last two weeks of Septem- 
ber, during the height of the Ohio campaign. And it was shown 
that the Medical Reviewer of the Bureau went to Indiana six weeks 
before election, during which time he devoted only five days to his 
official duties, and yet drew his full salary and about 5200 for ex- 
peuses. 

The appointment of Dudley as commissioner was one of Garfield’s 
worst mistakes. It was a complete violation of his professed civil 
service reform principles, having for its motive the reward of Dudley 
for services in “ carrying Indiana,” and, for its consequence, the trans- 
formation of the Bureau into a political machine, as shown by the 
recent infamous sacrifice of the department to the exigency of carry- 
ing “ pivotal” Ohio. 

Dudley acknowledged in his testimony before the same investigat- 
ing committee that he was absent from his post fifty-three days 
during the political campaign, for which time he drew his usual pay. 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM IN INDIANA. 


Mr. Lucius B. Swirt, to whose active efforts in the cause of civil 
service reform in Indiana we have before alluded, delivered, on Janu- 
ary 18, at Indianapolis, a very interesting and instructive address on 
civil service reform, containing, in brief, a description and history of 
the “spoils system ” and its evil results, the course of the reform with 
explanation of its methods, and the argument in favor of its adoption. 
We think this address would be valuable to any one desiring iufor- 
mation upon civil service reform. It is published in pamphlet form. 
For information with regard to obtaining copies, we refer to the 
author, Lucius B. Swift, Esq., Indianapolis, Ind. 

We quote from his address the following illustrations of “spoils ” 
practices in Indiana: — 

Bigotry, revenge, and meanness of spirit pursue every man who 
has in any way made room for an opponent. There was a judge in 
this county whose service on the bench gave exceptional satisfaction, 
and has received and still continues to receive exceptionally high 
praise. Impelled by private business, he resigned. Later, his return 
to the bench was proposed; but his renomination was effectually 
opposed on the ground that his resignation had given the governor 
an opportunity to fill the vacancy with a man from the opposite 
party. Help to get office is a matter of bargain and sale. A doctor 
wants to be coroner of this county. For the promise of a clerkship, 
a politician renders him decisive service in the nominating conven- 
tion. ‘The doctor’s election follows, but he falters at his obligation. 
Ife has a relative for the clerkship. A considerable disturbance is 


quieted by a cash payment from the relative to the politician: the | 


former takes the clerkship, and the latter goes after new spoil. 

A man in office may not follow common business principles. He 
must buy and sell only with those of his political name. But yester- 
day, a baker of this city wrote to the papers complaining roundly 
that, after incessant activity to secure the election of our Democratic 
sheriff, he is rewarded by seeing the jail fed upon Republican bread. 
Greed for office knows no shame, cares neither for public nor private 
welfare, and has no pity. 

The term “benevolent institutions” has a defined meaning in 
Indiana. We know them as certain public institutions on a large 
scale, for the benefit of certain unfortunate people who are bliud, or 
dumb, or insane. We also know them as affording a large number 
of places of public employment, which are notoriously and diagrace- 
fully fought for by party factions. These institutions had, appar- 
ently, been managed well under employés who had remained through 
successive party administrations. In an evil hour, the unsatisfied 
greed of spoils hunters laid its hand upon them: the legislature was 


the tool, and a “clean sweep” made them “solid for the party.” | 


Competent and trustworthy servants were turned out, and new hands 
took their places. 


But this was not all. Party faction left out of the division began | of reforming the public service of the United States. 





| aturmoil. The legislature was again called upon, and, after a shame- 
| less struggle, again lent its hand and “reorganized” these institu- 
tions. The change was made for no reason whatever, except to 
make places for partisans. The victorious faction is now in full 
possession to remain until ousted by a stronger. The present head of 
the governing boards of these institutions is of the level of a ward 
politician, and chiefly remarkable for his impudent and brazen asser- 
tion that public office is for “the party.” He points to the finances 
|as evidence that party greed may properly administer a public trust. 
It has never been charged that Mr. Squeers’ school was financially 
unsuccessful. The superintendents of the three institutions were 
competent men of wide experience. The head of the Insane Hospi- 
tal had held the position for ten years; that of the Blind Asylum, 
himself a blind man, twenty-four years; that of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, twenty-six years. And they were removed without cause. 
A dentist was set to teach the deaf and dumb. A teacher with no ex- 
perience in such teaching was put over the blind. A good doctor, 
whose experience had been obtained in general practice ia a small 
city, was placed in charge of the Insane Hospital, to be supplanted 
not long after by avother doctor, whose experience had been ob- 
tained in the same way in this city. And, now, it is whispered that 
the latter’s head is in danger. Other important changes have been 
and are being made, all impelled by the desire to divide the spoils 
among the friends of those who have the spoils to divide. It is 
claimed that a permanent political revolution has been brought 
about in the township in which the Insane Hospital stands by 
means of the patronage of that institution. 

To come nearer home, in the late campaign our friends of the In- 
sane Hospital are credited with having wrung from their employés 
over $600. Formerly, the Indianapolis post-office was good for $1,200 ; 
but a law has unpleasantly interfered with the practice of federal 
assessments, aud it is a criminal offence for one office-holder to solicit 
another for money for political purposes. Last autumn, the Indiana 
Republican State Committee sent around a circular calling for 
money; aud then five postmasters on that committee took fright and 
resigned. Others, however, were more brazen. <A circular was pre- 
pared, signed by Mr. John C. New as chairman and L. T’. Michener 
as secretary, calling for money, and saying that a list would be kept 
of those who did not contribute. This blackmailing document was 
sent to Washington, and there, at a called secret meeting of Indiana 
employés, was distributed to them by government officers, and money 
was paid on the spot, in some cases at least, through fear of the threat, 
aud all this in direct violation of the criminal law of the country. 

Our own country affords an interesting study. The offices are 
very profitable,—so profitable as to be a scandal upon good govern- 
ment. One occupant at least is now in office who spent over $6,000 
in assessments aud otherwise to get it. And the last defeated can- 
didate for sheriff is reported to have paid $11,000 in his campaign, 
chiefly in assessments. Estimating upon much lower figures than 
these, and we find an enormous amount of money used in this county 
at elections. There is not the least pretence that the use is honest. 
And there is no reason to suppose that this county is out of propor- 
tion with others. We have here the reason why over twenty thou- 
sand men in this State sell their votes for money. Every dollar of 
this money is paid by the people. 

In thousands of cases, too high remuneration is allowed for the 
labor done. I cite a recent sheriff of this county, who boldly said, 
“I bought this office, and paid for it,” and whose profit in four years 
was over %200,000. 

Our State Library is a fair instance of rotation in oflice. Every 
two years, women from all parts of the State gather here at the open- 
ing of the legislature, and carry on a pitiable personal solicitation 
and begging for this office. Usually, the incumbent is “rotated” 
out, and a woman utterly inexperienced is put in. The place is well 
swept, very well heated, and the books are kept on the shelves; but 
many an inquirer for a book has been amused at the spectacle of the 
search up and down the walis of the several rooms, ending in the 
frank declaration that, if there, it cannot be found, followed with an 
invitation to continue the search himself. <A story is told of one 
librarian who betook herself to indexing, and put in Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart., under the letter B, as “ Bart., Sir Walter Scott.” ‘This 
struggle is now at its full heat for the appointment for the next two 
years. The legislature seems to think that the only business of a 
librarian is to keep the books from being stolen or burned; and, as 
one can do that as well as another, it is only fair that once in two 
years, at least, some other woman should have a “ chance.” 


AN ADDRESS TO THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 26, 1885. 
| To Democratic Citizens : — 
Tue Young Men’s Democratic Club of Brooklyn respectfully 
submit to their fellow-Democrats throughout the United States a brief 
abstract of Democratic utterances and pledges upon the vital question 


In doing this, 


OA A 


— 
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the Club venture to touch upon the new and serious duty which 
national success brings to those Democratic leaders who are about 
to assume official power, and by whose conduct in office the Demo- 
cratic party will be decisively judged. 

Partisan zeal often clouds our vision. Some of us have earnestly 
labored, and have waited steadfastly through many disappointments, 
and many times with little patience, for the inauguration of a Demo- 
cratic President. There comes, therefore, with our victory a strong 
temptation to ignore the conditions of continued political power. 
We are, naturally enough, inclined to suppose that there has at last 
arisen a wide and enduring popular sympathy with us, in the just 
anger and even in the bitterness with which we recall our long 
exclusion from political power, and the proscriptive insolence with 
which the wisest and most patriotic Democrats have for many years 
been treated. 

There is, in fact, no such popular sympathy. It was not to 
avenge the wrongs of any men or of any party, but to effect a prac- 
tical and present purpose, that the small body of voters, with whom 
is the balance of power, supported Governor Cleveland. The Repub- 
licans were defeated in November, because their longer continuance 
in power and the election of Mr. Blaine were believed to be danger- 
ous to the purity and safety of American administration, and be- 
cause the Democratic party and its candidate in 1884 signified above 
all other things the cause of honest government and of administra- 
tive reform. A constant attention to politics has raised in many of 
us a wholesome but strong partisan temper. It is an illusion of 
some politicians to mistake this temper, when it keenly rises within 
them, tor a great and powerful sentiment among the masses of people, 
whose interest in politics can only be occasional and is rarely intense. | 
This, however, is the mistake of politicians who have become used to | 
defeat in the past and who are probably destined to defeat in the 
future. 

Governor Cleveland was nominated; and he was elected chiefly | 
because his career was an emphatic promise, approved and guaranteed 
by the Democratic party, that he would perform the specific duty of 
reforming the public service. If the Democratic party do not aid him 
in this duty, the same motive which in 1881 brought to us the Inde- 
pendent vote, and with it success, will in 1588 take the same vote, and 
with it a like success to our opponents. They will, indeed, gladly 
and profitably adopt this issue of civil service reform, if we be unwise | 
enough to abandon it. 

Long political power, we are bound to remember, is in America | 
a reward for some great public service which the American people | 
believe has been performed. Such was the service of Jefferson, 
Madison, and the other founders of the Democratic party, when they | 
created the Democratic ideal of government,— an ideal exhibited in 
universal suffrage, in local self-government, in jealousy of govern- | 
ment interference, in hostility to government expenditure, in honest | 
money, in abiding confidence in the plain people. Such was their 
service when they brought the imperial domain of the Mississippi to 
the United States, and established our Republic as the supreme 
political arbiter of America. For those services, the Democratic 
party held power, with slight interruptions, during sixty years, and 
this in spite of much which, in the retrospect, we wish had been other- 
wise. Such, in the view of the North, was the service of Lincoln, 
Seward, Chase, aud their associates in resisting the extension of 
slavery, in maintaining the federal union, in the work of emancipa 
tion, and in securing to the freedmen for their safety in freedom | 
a share of political power. For that service, the Republican party, | 
in spite of many wrongs and of some crimes, has enjoyed political | 
power for twenty-four years. 

This second great acquisition of power by the Democracy must, | 
if it endure, be signalized by some public service comparable with 
those earlier services to our nation. he service must be one whose 
results will remain before the eyes of the people as a lasting and 
shining proof of Democratic wisdom and strength. Our victory will 
indeed be short-lived, if we fancy the mere change in March, 1885, 
of the men in places of power will seem to the American people 
a benefaction which should determine their party allegiance for | 
years to come. Long before November, 1888, this change, however 
salutary, will have lost its influence upon farmers and men of busi- 
ness, who in this country hold the balance of political power. 

Fortunately, there lies at hand a great policy of administration, | 
and the very policy upon which the Democratic President was nomi- | 
nated and elected. The Democratic party comes into power after | 
twenty-four years of the most flagrant and corrupting abuses of 
federal patronage by the Republican party. There were doubtless 
evil practices of this kind in the United States before Mr. Lincoln | 
was inaugurated in 1561, but they were comparatively small. It is 
of little moment, however, whether the abuses took their rise in the 
scandalous place-hunting among the aristocracy of England, of | 
whose traditions and practices the Federalists were fond before | 
Jefferson’s accession, or whether they commenced in the fiery pro-| 
scription of Whigs in 1829 or of Democrats in 1841. 

It is sufficient for the Democratic opportunity that these abuses 
were brought to their most varied, scandalous, and dangerous forms | 





| 








by the Republican party; and that no effort was made by that party 
to check them until the elections of 1882 had shown that their power 
was drawing to its close. The Republicans then found it an easy 
task to assent to maxims of political virtue which their Democratic 
successors must practise. The Republican President has been very 
careful not to carry the reform, as his prerogative easily permitted 
him to do, beyond the strict limit of the civil service law of 1883. 
The first promise that the principles of that law should be applied 
beyond the letter of its requirement came from the President-elect of 
the Democracy. 

The Democratic opportunity plainly lies in the abolition of the 
spoils system. The accomplishment of that great and once almost 
hopeless task will earn for the Democracy power for a generation. 
There are, indeed, other issues upon which the party might secure 
lasting popular gratitude and confidence. We must, ‘however, 
frankly admit that upon no one of these issues has the new Presi- 
dent yet permitted his attitude to be known, as he has upon that of 
administrative reform; to no other present issue is the Democratic 
party yet completely and definitely committed. We hope that upon 
some other questions the party will not long hesitate. However that 
may be, the American people are ready for one of those signal and 
striking changes by which the advent of a party marks the epoch of 
a great political regeneration. ‘They are ready to terminate the 
political proscription in the purely business places of the govern- 
ment, which for more than half a century has attended every acces- 
sion of a party in the federal] administration. 

It is quite true that the self-denial and the sacrifice now fall upon 


| Democrats, and some incidental advantages of the reform go to office- 


holders who are Republicans. Every year will, however, diminish 
this inequality. ‘The possession of patronage is never essential to 
honest political success. The great Democratic victories of 1874, 
1876, 1882, and 1584 were won without the aid of federal office- 
holders. We added to our ranks in 188£ an invaluable body of 
intelligent and patriotic voters; and these voters came to us largely, 
indeed, because our warfare was conducted without the weapons of 
patronage. 

Is it not obvious political wisdom to retain these new allies ? 
They ask no odious division of patronage. They ask no half sur- 
render of our principles. They ask, indeed, only what without the 
suggestion of others is required from us by the respect we owe our 


| party, by our self-interest, and by a sensible appreciation of our new 


responsibilities. It is simply a maintenance in practice of the high 
ideals set for us by the councils, the leaders, and the best traditions 
of our own party. Are not indeed very many of our new allies 
Democrats in every essential respect? Are they not believers in 
Democratic doctrine and in Democratic practice ? 

Without these voters, the Democracy is plainly in a minority. 
Election statistics and recent political manceuvres of some of those 
who feign to bear the name of Democrats put this beyond a doubt. 
From the defeat in 1879 by Democratic votes of the Democratic 


| candidate for Governor of New York down to the extraordinary and 


adverse results in some strongly Democratic districts in 1854, very 


|many things plainly show that various considerations have drawn 


large masses of votes from their Democratic loyalty. Some of these 
may return. Some of them, it is idle to deny, will not return. No 
party policy could therefore be so short-sighted as that which at- 


| tempts the hopeless task of drawing back voters with whose aid, when 


we had it, we almo-t invariably suffered defeat, and after whose defec- 
tion we won our first undisputed victory,—a policy which, in the 
attempt, surrenders the easy and natural duty of retaining allies with 
whom success is assured. 

In no other way can we so easily and surely bring to the Demo- 
cratic ranks or keep within those ranks these indispensable allies 
as by a courageous, persistent, aud practical promotion of the reform 
of the civil service and by the establishment of reform methods in 
making appointments within that service. There underlies that 
reform the Democratic principle that public office is a public trust, 


}and not a private or even a party trust; that those who hold the 


merely business places of government should be as free as other 
citizens to enjoy their own political opinions; that the true test for 


| the admission of any man to such a business place is, not an undemo- 
|cratic and demoralizing favoritism, but the open, fair proof that his 


competence is superior to that of other applicants ; and that the per- 
tinent inquiries are those which Jefferson made so famous: Is he 
honest? Is he capable? Is he faithful to the constitution ? 

Nor can the Democratic party, nor will its President-elect, shrink 
from the execution of this reform, if the party and its leaders faith- 
fully observe, as we believe they surely will, the promises upon which 
they have received from the American people the great trust of 
national power. 

In behalf of The Young Men’s Democratic Club of Brooklyn. 


Epwarp M. Sueparp, President. 

Davin A. Boopy, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Epwarp B. Dickinson, Secretary. Address, No. 265 
Macon Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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WHY PENDLETON LEFT THE SENATE. 


Ir has for some time been generally understood that George H. | 
Pendleton lost his senatorship through hostility provoked by his sup- | 
port of civil service reform. It was supposed that his advocacy of | 
the measure known as the Pendleton bill had been sufficient to bring | 
down upon him the wrath of the Ohio Bourbons. It seems from the | 
following explanation, given by Mr. Pendleton himself, that the of- | 
fence was of a more personal and specific nature, but that it was at 
the sam? time an act of opposition to patronage. Mr. Pendleton | 
says : — 


A short time before General Hazen had been appointed to be 
chief officer of the signal service, Mr. McLean called upon me at my | 
residence in Cincinnati, and stated that, inasmuch as General Hazen 
was his brother-in-law, he was very anxious to have him promoted to 
the head of the signal service. He said that, as the matter would 
soon be sprung, he wanted all the indorsement he could get for Gen- 
eral Hazen, and desired me to write a letter sustaining the general for 
the position. I told Mr. McLean that I should be only too glad to do 
him any service consistent with the responsibilities of my position, 
that I regretted it exceedingly, but could not write a letter indorsing 
General Hazen for the position, as I considered him in no manner | 
capable of filling the same. Mr. McLean got very angry and threat- | 
ening, and I politely showed him the door. He said that he would 
come the next day for that letter. I informed him that it would be of 
no use whatever, and closed the door. The next morning he called 
for the letter; and I told him that [ had written no letter, and would 
not. From that moment dates the fight which Mr. McLean has 
made upon me. Ile has used the civil service reform bill as a club, 
but he will find that it will yet be a boomerang. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF HIGGINS. 


Ar a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Maryland Civil 
Service Reform Association, held at Baltimore on March 17, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed in regard to the recent appointment 
of Eugene Higgins as appointment clerk in the Treasury Depart- | 
ment : — 


Resolved, by the Executive Committee of the Civil Service Reform 
Association of Maryland, That the selection of Mr. Eugene Higgins | 
for the responsible position of appointment clerk in the Treasury | 
Department has been a painful surprise to this association and to all | 
friends of honest government in the State of Maryland, and is expli- 
cable only on the supposition that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
ignorant of the character and antecedents of the person chosen. 

That it is the evident duty of all good citizens to assist the public 
officers by a fearless though charitable criticism of any errors or 
shortcomings in their official actions attributable to the possession of 
imperfect or misleading information. 

That in the discharge of this duty the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of Maryland respectfully protests against the continuance of 
the said Eugene Higgins in his above-named office, and urgently sug- 
gests his immediate removal therefrom, showing, as cause for such 
action, that his reputation in this community is not that of a man of 
integrity and honor, and that, therefore, his continuance in the office 
could only be regarded by the best friends of the administration as 
irreconcilable with the principles of civil service reform which it is 
pledged to observe, or with that fidelity to them which it has given 
no other reason for doubting. | 

That the President and Secretary of this association and the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee be, and they are, hereby appointed 
a committee to prepare and transmit to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
together with the copy of these resolutions, a letter on behalf of the | 
association, setting forth fully and specifically the reasons which 
render the retention in office of Mr. Higgins inconsistent with the 
best interests of the public service, with power to the said committee 
to take any further or other action in the name of the association 
which they may deem expedient in the premises. 

That this association solicits the aid of other kindred associations 
throughout the country of the National Civil Service Reform League, 
and of thoughtful and patriotic citizens of all parties, in its attempt 
to preserve the new administration from an error which is calculated, 
unless corrected, to bring discredit upon it, and to lessen that liberal 
measure of confidence and support which the people have shown 
themselves ready to accord it, and which, it is believed, they are more 
than ever willing and anxious to continue giving it. 

Resolved, further, That the Secretary be and is hereby directed to 
transmit copies of these resolutions to the secretaries of the several | 


A GLEAM OF LIGHT FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE attitude of the South is very significant. With nearly all 
their Federal offices filled by so-called carpet-baggers; and, in the 
face of their electoral vote, having given the country a Democratic 
President,— we believe the Southerners are less clamorous for a “ clean 
sweep” than the Bourbons of the Western States. The following 
address, which has been signed by a number of active business men 
in North Carolina and which is soon to be presented to the Presi- 
dent, is a complete recognition of the civil service reform idea. 


ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


Dear Sir,— We are not politicians. We have never sought or held 
political offices of importance, and we have no kinspeople or friends 
whose political plans we wish to further. We are natives of this 


| State, every one engaged in a legitimate pursuit, and every one rea- 


sonably successful. We are Damocrats, because, in the first place, 
we believe in the Democratic doctrines of opposition to too strong 
a centralization of power, and of diminishing the tariff to a revenue 


| basis as rapidly as is prudent; and, in the second place, because, in 


our local politics, Republicanism has been synonymous with incom- 
petency and too often with dishonesty. 

In the conduct of our private affairs,— some as lawyers, some as 
teachers, some as merchants, some as manufacturers, and some in 
other pursuits,— we have felt the burden of provincialism, of obsolete 
methods and ideas, among our people; which, with all kindness, we 
charge to the dominance in politics, in society, and in commercial 
advantage to the non-active, traditional class of men whose lives are 


| in the past. They are honest, but they are narrow; they are patriotic, 
| but they areanot national. We suffer the hindrances of provincialism 
| in every direction of our industry. 


Not less important than these other great Democratic doctrines, 


|and even more opportune, we recognize the great doctrine of civil 


service reform. We think we discern in it the great national Demo- 
cratic opportunity: we feel sure, the great opportunity in the Southern 


|States. For this reason, and for no reason more personal than 
|our interest in the welfare of the State where we were born, and 


where we believe it to be our duty manfully to face the prodigious 
problems that have been thrust upon us, we beg to say : — 
The recognition and reward by the National Government of the 


|stagnant element of our society and of our party would, in our 


opinion, give an unfortunate prominence to the hindering influences 
against which all active men here have to struggle for success, and 
would delay the day when the South shall again be national in its 
thought and national in its opportunities. 

We take the liberty, therefore, to impress upon you the importance 
(in our judgment, even greater than anywhere else in the Union) of 
having the National Government, as conducted in its departments 
in this State, conducted rigidly in the spirit as well as by the letter 
of civil service reform; and, in making important appointments for 
which applicants wili not be required to stand examinations, we beg 
to hope that active men of business, men who have been successful 
in their own affairs, will be appointed, without regard to partisan 
political service. Concerning persons to be appointed, of course, we 
do not presume to make such suggestions; but we do pledge our- 
selves to the active support of civil service reform, believing it to be 
a chance to work a great peaceful revolution, not only in practical 
politics, but also in thought, of the greatest importance to North 
Carolina. We believe that our great party and our people of such 
great capabilities, from the long tendency and even necessity to be 
provincial, may, by civil service reform, rapidly be made national in 
fact. We wish to build up and to broaden the thought of our people. 


CARL SCHURZ AND THE OFFICE-SEEKERS. 


We heartily approve of the principle which Mr. Schurz sets forth 
in the letter from which we quote below. It is, certainly, the ground 
on which all civil service reformers, as well as Independents, ought 
to stand : — 

I trust Mr. is protected by his record. The Independents 
have made it a rule not to interfere with appointments or removals 


under the administration, except by the advocacy of general princi- 
ples. We cannot ask for any favors nor use any influence. 





Mr. Dorman B. Eaton has said, since the new administration 


/came in: “Examinations and appointments go on as heretofore in 


the customs service, and for clerical positions in post-oftices. The 
old-time partisan proscription is not, in my opinion, to be renewed. 


associations above mentioned and of the League, and to have them | ur politics are now more civilized, and a sound public opinion is 


published in the daily papers. 


more formidable.” 


